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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story 


provided through this service-- or have a direct news inquiry-- you may contact one of 


the offices listed below. 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone 


numbers of the Assistant Regional Directors for Information and the states in their regions: 


Region I 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 


14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


12th Floor : 
300 S. Wacker Drive 


Chicago, I11. 60606 


312-353-6976 


Region VI 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region: VIII 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


Region IX 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X 


Alaska 
Idaho 

‘Oregon 
Washington 


Les Gaddie 

Federal Bldg. & 
U.S. Courthouse 
Room 7C42 

1100 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Room 1904 

911 Walnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 16408 

Federal Bldg. 

1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Co. 80202 
303-837-4234 


Tor Torland 

Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, Ca. 94102 
415-556-3423 


tErnest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Room 2034 

1321 Second Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7620 
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Week of October 8, 1973 


BLACK MISSISSIPPI NATIVE NAMED DEPUTY 


BUDGET DIRECTOR FOR LABOR DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON -- Charles E. Pugh has been appointed deputy director of the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Office of Budget by Fred G. Clark, assistant secretary of labor 
for administration and management. 


In his new position, Pugh, 28, will assist in administering the duties and 


' responsibilities of the Office of Budget. 


The Office of Budget analyzes budget proposals from Labor Department agencies, 
assists in their preparation and coordination with the Department's Programs and Budget 
Review Committee, the Secretary of Labor, the Office of Management and Budget, and 
Congress. 

It also advises the Secretary and others concerning problem areas and recommends 
possible solutions. 

Pugh has served as Clark's executive assistant since April 1973. He joined the 
Labor Department in 1967 as a budget analyst with the Manpower Administration. More 
recently, Pugh has served in several positions in the Department's Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Administration and Management. 

Pugh has been cited four times for outstanding performance of duty since joining the 
Labor Department. He has been listed in "Outstanding Young Men of America." 

His first government experience came in 1964. As a college student, he served as 
a summer intern in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Labor for Administration. 

In 1968-69, he was a volunteer math tutor in "Project Prove," a model Neighborhood 
Youth Corps (NYC) project in Washington, D.C., which provided disadvantaged youths work 
experience in the Labor Department. 

A native of Shubuta, Miss, Pugh was valedictorian of his class at Shirley-Owens 
High School, Quitman, Miss. He received a B.S. degree in mathematics from Jackson 


(Miss.) State College in 1967. 


(MORE} 
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At Jackson State, he twice won the Dansby-Bond Award for outstanding scholarship 
and student leadership. He was a Foreign Affairs Scholar under a joint Ford Foundation- 
U.S. State Department program for exceptional students and potential Foreign Service 
Officers. 


Pugh worked his way through college and made the dean's list at the Mississippi 


school. 


He was president of the Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity and is still a member. He is a 


member of the Jackson State College Alumni Association. 
Pugh is married to the former Merlean Gray of Waynesboro, Miss. They live in 


Washington, D.C., with their two children, Carlos, 6, and Fetima, 1. 








Week of October 8, 1973 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE CHIEFS URGED 
TO PROMOTE EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
ALBUQUERQUE -- Top officials of the Federal-State employment service have been 
urged to give equal employment opportunity a high priority "in every phase of their duties 


and functions." 


Arthur A. Chapin, director of the U.S. Department of Labor Manpower Administration's 
Office of Equal Employment Opportunity, issued the challenge before the Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Agencies (ICESA). 

He urged the officials "to translate the American promise of freedom, dignity and 
equality into a living reality." 

Many minority group members, Chapin said, have continued to suffer "the slings and 


arrows of second-class citizenship. A decent job with adequate pay is the key that 


unlocks the solutions to the other facets of this pervading anachronism in the country," 


Chapin declared. 


Unemployment rates for blacks are more than twice those of whites, and too many 
minorities are concentrated in low-paying jobs with little or no long-term prospects, 
he said. 

Chapin told the officials that "a big chunk of the problem is ours--yours and mine. 
We deal in the fundamental economics of it--jobs, development of jobs and job training." 

Chapin called on every member of the Federal-State, manpower team to give equal 
emplcyment opportunity the priority mandated by President Nixon and Secretary of Labor 
Peter J. Brennan, adding that to make EEO work there is a need for positive words and 
deeds through dynamic leadership of employment service administrators and among all 
rank-and-file employees. 

Chapin stressed the need for renewed emphasis in providing equal employment opportunity 
for all people, adding that when these responsibilities are performed conscientiously and 
efficiently, '"'the key will start to turn in the lock." 

"The job," Chapin noted, "is the main doorway through which a minority person passes 


from second-class to first-class citizenship." 
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ICESA, he said, has done much in raising the aspiration of millions of job applicants, 
but more can and should be done. 

Chapin charged that discrimination in employment and education have kept minorities 
out of the mainstream of our economic life. In 1972, the median income of black families 
was $6,900, compared with $11,500 for white families. This ratio was about the same as 
in 1967, he said. 


"The time has come to wipe out the last vestiges of economic discrimination so long 


imposed on men and women whose color may be different or whose speech may sound differently, 


Chapin said. 
Participants at the annual ICESA conference included top Labor Department officials, 
as well as members of State employment security agencies across the country. 


# # # 








-Week of October 8, 1973 
KOLBERG URGES STATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
TO DOUBLE JOB PLACEMENTS IN 3 YEARS 

ALBUQUERQUE -- The nation's top manpower official called on the State Employment 
Service system to double in three years the annual number of people placed in jobs. 

"We should be able to place people at the rate of 8 million a year by the end of 
1976," Assistant Secretary of Labor William H. Kolberg told the Interstate Conference 
of Employment Security Agencies at its annual meeting in Albuquerque. 

"We have the organization. We have the tools. We have the know-how," Kolberg said. 
"All that is required is better management through the use of all the expanding 
knowledge and techniques we have available today." 

Kolberg pointed to a resurgence in the number of people being placed in non- 
agricultural jobs by the Employment Services. 

"Last fiscal year we placed 4.5 million, with a labor force of nearly 90 million. 
This was a 30 percent increase in placements over the previous year. 

"The high water mark for non-agricultural placements was in 1963 with more than 
6 million. In that year the labor force was 72 million. 

"If we placed more than 6 million in 1963 with a labor force of 72 million, I don't 
think it is impossible to place 8 million in an expected labor force of nearly 100 million 
three years from now," Kolberg said. 

Key to the entire effort, he said, is the success with which the Employment Service, 
with its 2,400 local offices, is able to convince employers to use its services. 

"The average employer in this country just does not consider the Federal-State 
Employment Service as an employee recruitment tool, at least not for important jobs," 
he said. 


To offset this, "we must emphasize employer services and related job development 


in no uncertain way." 


Kolberg also stressed the need for the establishment of minimum benefit levels for 


State unemployment compensation programs and extension of coverage to farmworkers. 


"The President has reemphasized the need for quick Congressional action on his Job 


Security Assistance Act," he said. 
(MORE) 
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"We are going to push hard for benefit standards. We think it is essential to move 
toward making this national social insurance program more responsive to the needs of all 
workers in all States." 

The manpower assistant secretary lauded the employment security system administrators 
for their “high professionalism and dedication to their task of helping millions of 


working Americans annually. 


"I pledge to you that we in the Federal government are going to be supportive and 


positive partners with you in reaching our goals over the coming years," Kolberg said. 


# # # 












Week of October 8, 1973 


NEW WORKFORCE DATA TO HELP CONTRACTORS 
PLAN MINORITY HIRING PROGRAMS. 







WASHINGTON ~-- Federal contractors who are required to develop affirmative action 






plans for increasing employment opportunities of minority and women workers will be 







getting more help, Labor Secretary Peter J. Brennan has announced. 






The Department ‘s Office of Federal Contract Compliance (OFCC) and the Manpower 


Administration are working together to make standardized packets of local workforce 







data available to contractors across the country. 


The data for federal contractors will be developed area by area by state employment 






security agencies. The area information packets will be made available without cost to 







contractors upon request. 






Data for some areas are expected to be available by the end of October, for most 





areas by next spring. In the meantime, contractors may call upon state employment 







security agencies for any related data that are available. 






The packets will contain recent information on: 


-- Population and labor force data by sex and minority status; 






-- Employment status by sex and minority status; 






-- Occupations of employed persons by sex and minority status; 


-- Last occupations of experienced, unemployed workers by sex and minority status; 







-- Occupational characteristics of job applicants at public employment offices 





by sex and minority status. 






In announcing plans for preparation of the workforce packets, Deputy Assistant 







Secretary of Labor (OFCC) Philip J. Davis noted: 






"It is now possible to provide statistics which meet the needs of Federal contractors. 







"The packets will provide the minimum data needed by contractors to analyze under- 





utilization of minorities and women as required by OFCC's Revised Order No. 4. This 







analysis is basic to the contractors' development of realistic goals for hiring and 


upgrading more minorities and women." 







Executive Order 11246, as revised, requires federal contractors and subcontractors 






to take affirmative action to insure equal employment opportunities in all their facilites. 


(MORE) 
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Firms holding federal non<construction contracts of $50,000 or more and employing 
50 or more employees must formulate written affirmative action plans containing specific 
goals and timetables for hiring and upgrading more minorities and women in employment 
categories where they are underutilized. 


In preparing affirmative action plans, contractors are required by Revised Order 


No. 4 to consider the availability of minority and female workers in the surrounding 


labor area. 








‘ 
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Week of October 8, 1973 
WORK STOPPAGES: AUGUST 1973 


WASHINGTON -- Man-days of idleness.attributable to work stoppages in August were 1.5 
working days per thousand, slightly lower than in July but the same as August a year ago, 
according to preliminary estimates of the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Total man-days of idleness rose somewhat from July, but two additional working days 
in August increased available working time, resulting in the decline in working days idle 
per thousand. The 1.5 working days idle per thousand for August 1972 and 1973 were the 
lowest for the month since 1964. 

Approximately 890 strikes idling over 340,000 workers, began in August or were carried 
over from prior months. 

Although the number of stoppages increased from July, 36,000 fewer workers were idled. 
This decline was largely attributable to fewer workers involved in large strikes (5,000 
workers or more) in August. Less than one-fourth of all workers idle were involved in 
large stoppages. 

On the average, strikes in effect in August were considerably smaller than in July 
(383 workers per strike, compared with 454 in July) but larger than those of a year ago. 

The 2.7 million man-days away from the job in August was the highest recorded in 1973 
but, with the exception of last year, was the lowest for August since 1965. 

The longer average duration of stoppages--7.9 days in August compared with 6.7 days 
a month ago--was partly responsible for the month-to-month increase in man-days of 
idleness. 

Eight large stoppages in effect in August involved six separate industries: 
construction, agriculture, wholesale trade, bituminous coal, transportation equipment, 
and education. 

More than three-fifths of the idleness in the large stoppages was recorded in two 
strikes--the grape strike in California and the construction stoppage in southwestern 
Illinois. 


(MORE) 
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Compared with August in the last three years, the percent of total idleness 
attributable to large strikes was particularly low--only 20 percent, compared with an 
average of 41 percent in the last three years. 

All of the large strikes, except the California grape stoppage, were over by the end 
of the month. 

Approximately 34 percent fewer workers were involved in strikes beginning in August 
than in July. Fewer workers in large stoppages partly accounted for this decline. 

This reduction in workers idle, coupled with a slight increase in the number of 
stoppages, caused the average size of a strike beginning in the month to fall considerably-- 


from 506 workers per strike in July to 315 in August. 


# # # 














Week of October 8, 1973 


JOB VACANCIES, HIRES, QUITS, LAYOFFS 
IN- MANUFACTURING: AUGUST 1973 

WASHINGTON -- The demand for factory labor continued at recent high levels in August, 
according to preliminary figures reported by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Job vacancies, new hires and layoffs were essentially unchanged from July, while 
quits increased. 

Total accessions to manufacturers’ payrolls, which include new hires, recalls, and 
transfers from other establishments within the same company, were unchanged from July 
to August at 48 per 1,000 (seasonally adjusted). New hires were also unchanged at 
39 per 1,000 workers. Over the year, new hires have increased seven per 1,000. 

Quits rose three per 1,000 over the month to 31 per 1,000 workers (seasonally adjusted), 
their highest level in 20 years. The quit rate, which partially reflects workers 
assessment of job opportunities, was 11 per 1,000 workers higher than in August 1972. 

Layoffs in manufacturing industries were little changed in August at nine per 1,000 
workers (seasonally adjusted). Layoffs have remained in a narrow eight to 10 per 1,000 
range for the last year. 

Job vacancies in manufacturing industries, at 191,000 (seasonally adjusted), were 
essentially unchanged from their July level. The August level was 73,000 higher than 
a year ago and more than twice that of August 1971. The job vacancy rate, at 10 per 
1,000 jobs, was unchanged from July. 

The rate of long-term vacancies (those remaining unfilled for a month or more) 
continued at three per 1,000 jobs, unchanged since March. Long-term vacancies 


accounted for 28 percent of all job openings. 


# # # 











Week. of October 8, 1973 


MONTHLY AREA EMPLOYMENT 
TRENDS FOR SEPTEMBER 


WASHINGTON -- The number of major labor areas with "substantial unemployment" (six 
percent or more) totaled 34 in September -- unchanged from the previous month -- the 
Department of Labor has reported. 

This total is slightly more than half the high point of the 1970s, reached in October 
1971 when there were 65 areas with "substantial unemployment." 

Of the 150 major labor areas surveyed, 116 continued to have unemployment rates of 
less than six percent. One year ago there were 99. 

The September ratings are based on State Employment Security agencies' employmert 
and unemployment reports for mid-July and on preliminary August figures. 

A complete listing of the areas is available from the Manpower Administration Infor- 
mation Office, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 


# # # 





World of Work 


Jobs For Veterans 
Is Top Priority 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


B.W. of Washington, D.C., 
writes: Now that the draft has 
ended, what is your department 
doing to help veterans? 

Dear B.W.: Right at the top of 
our priority list is still more jobs 
for such groups as Vietnam-era 
veterans. They still need our help 
and our efforts are continuing. Let 
us never forget that these veterans 
gave everything they could to fight 
or their country. In October 
1970, the President initiated the 
“Jobs for Veterans Campaign.” 
This successful campaign has fea- 
tured cooperation from all levels 
of government and industry to 
help provide employment for those 
returning veterans entering the job 
market. The Labor Department 
called upon the National Alliance 
of Businessmen, a volunteer or- 
= of business leaders, who 

ave provided jobs for more than 
360,000 Vietnam-era veterans. The 
Labor Department also enforces 
Section 9 of the Military Selective 
Service Act of 1967, which pro- 
tects the reemployment rights of 
men and women who leave their 
jobs to perform training or service 
in the Armed Forces. Information 
about this program can be ob 
tained from the Labor-Manage- 
ment Services Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 20210. 


. * * * * 


G.E. of Louisville, Ky., writes: 
I'm affiliated with a trade associa 
tion and our members are interest- 
ed in doing their part in hiring dis- 


advantaged people. Is there any 
information around to guide us? 

Dear G.E.: The publication 
“Productive Employment of the 
Disadvantaged: Guidelines for Ac- 
tion,” will be a good source of in- 
formation for you. The publica- 
tion summarizes significant infor- 
mation acquired from employers 
who have hired the disadvantaged 
through the Job Opportunities in 
the Business Sector (JOBS) pro- 
“see This manual has special value 
ecause it contains examples of 
employer successes and failures 
and the reasons for both. The 
varied problems are discussed in 
the manual, and suggestions are 
made for possible solutions. The 
manual is available free from either 


the Manpower Administration, 


U.S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20210, or from any 
of the 138 National Alliance of 
Businessmen (NAB) metro offices 
throughout the country. 

* * * * 


Editor’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earn- 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 

Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 











Dear Consumer: 


Trade School? 
Do Your Homework 


By Virginia Knauer 


Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


Choosing a vocational school is like buying a 


car or a stereo. 


It’s a big investment. 


First, you will need to know about the costs, 
types of courses, number of class hours and other 
information that the school can provide. 

But that’s only the beginning. To determine 
whether a vocational school is right for you, you 
will need to do a little homework—before you sign 


up for classes. 


According. to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission 
(FTC), there are approxi- 
mately 10,000 private trade, 
technical, business and cor- 
respondence schools in this 
country enrolling over 3 mil- 
lion students. FTC is con- 
cerned that some of these 
schools may be making false 
claims about chances for fu- 
ture jobs. FTC also is con- 
cerned that some schools may 
be using false advertising 
and employing high-pressure 
salesmen. For this reason, 
the agency has started a 
nationwide consumer educa- 
tion program to help pros- 
pective students select a 
good vocational school. 

The following are some 
of FTC’s suggestions for 
choosing a vocational school: 

® Find out if there are 
jobs available for the skills 
you want. To get this in- 
formation, you may want to 
talk to those who probably 
know about possibilities: 
companies, labor unions, 
trade associations and your 
state or local employment 
agency. 

® Contact prospective 
employers if you learn there 
are jobs available for the 
skills you want, Ask them if 
they would consider hiring 
you or other graduates of the 
school you are interested in. 
How many have they hired in 
the last year? Does special 
training make any difference 
in why graduates of a partic- 
ular school have been hired 
and in their starting pay? 

©.Find out if there are 
any complaints or recom- 
mendations about the school 


by contacting your Chamber 
of Commerce or Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and present or 
former vocational school stu- 
dents. 

e Ask the salesman if 
his school has a “cooling off” 
policy which allows you to 
cancel the contract within so 
many days of signing it. 

© Ask the salesman who 
will hold your installment 
contract for collection. Often, 
private vocational schools 
will not carry their own in- 
stallment contracts but will 
sell them to banks or finance 
companies. 

® Find out what happens 
if you don’t finish the course. 
Do you get a refund? To 
get this information, read 
the contract and ask ques- 
tions of the school until you 
are satisfied. 


® Visit the school itself. 
Compare the school to its 
ads. Then compare it with 
other schools offering similar 
courses. 

For more information on 
selecting a vocational school, 
you may want to order the 
Guidebook To Selecting A 
Vocational School, which is 
available for 40¢ from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
(check or money order pay- 
able to Supt. of Documents). 
You may also want to order 
two free leaflets: The Pocket 
Guide to Choosing a Voca- 
tional School and Which Job 
Training Will You Choose? 
by writing to the Federal 
Trade Commission, Dept. V, 
Washington, D.C. 20580. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


About 1 million more young people were in the labor force in October 1972 

than a year earlier, according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 
# # # 

Inflation rates were considerably higher at other periods in American 
history; 4 common laborer in Boston who earned three shillings a day in early 
1777 was paid 60 shillings in mid-1779, according to an article in the U.S. 
Department of Labor's "Monthly Labor Review." 

# # # 

President Van Buren established a 10-hour day for federal employees on 

public works in 1840, according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 
# # # 

The House of Representatives first established its Committee on Education 

and Labor in 1867, according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 
# # # 

Data on major coliective bargaining agreements for the first half of 1973 
showed first-year wage adjustments below last year's level and strike idleness 
at a nine-year low, according to the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


# # # 





